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GENERAL  HUGHES  AND  MR.  NELSON. 

PHILIPPINE  ARMY  DEFENDED— GENERAL  HUGHES 
REPLIES  TO  THE  ANTI-IMPERIALISTS. 

[Associated  Press  Despatch.] 

Washington,  Nov.  8th. — In  a pamphlet  signed  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Carl  Schurz,  Edwin  Burritt 
Smith  and  Herbert  Welsh,  committee,  and  printed  with 
the  title  of  “Marked  Severities.  Secretary  Root’s 
Record  in  Philippine  Warfare,”  to  which  these  gentle- 
men have  given  large  circulation,  prominence  is  given 
to  a letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  which  pur- 
ports to  contain  extracts  from  a recent  letter  from  an 
officer  in  the  Philippines.  In  this  letter  charges  are 
made  against  the  Eighteenth  Infantry.  The  War  De- 
partment has  received  a letter  from  Major  General 
Hughes,  who  commanded  the  Philippine  department  in 
which  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  served,  in  which  he  pro- 
nounces the  accusations  as  false  and  without  foundation. 
He  says: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  a pamphlet  from  Boston  entitled 
‘Marked  Severities,’  in  which  a great  wrong  is  done  the 
Eighteenth  Infantry,  and  as  the  occurrence  is  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  while  that  regiment  was  serving  in 
a command  to  which  I was  assigned,  I feel  that  it  is 
due  to  this  fine  regiment  to  correct  a statement  that 
appears  on  page  116  of  said  document:  ‘The  Eighteenth 
Regulars  marched  from  Iloilo,  in  the  south,  in  Capiz, 
in  the  north  of  Panay,  under  orders  to  bum  every 
town  from  which  they  were  attacked.  The  result  was 
they  left  a strip  of  land  sixty  miles  wide  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other  through  which  the  traditional 
crow  could  not  have  flown  without  provisions.  That  is 
what  burning  means  and  no  more.  It  is  not  done  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  out  of  stern  necessity.’ 

“The  letter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  would 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Loomis 
Nelson,  and  is  given  by  Messrs.  Storey  and  Codman, 
who  present  it  with  the  unreserved  announcement : ‘ It 
states  the  whole  case.’  Now  let  us  see  how  it  does 
state  the  whole  case.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  in 
this  matter,  that  in  writing  I am  referring  to  things 
that  were  known  to  thousands  of  people  besides  the 
Eighteenth  Regulars,  and  also  that  the  regiment  is  not 
one  that  would  accept  unjustifiable  statements  in  its 
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favor  any  more  than  it  would  suffer  unjust  aspersions 
on  its  fair  fame  to  pass  without  being  resented.  The 
Eighteenth  Regulars  and  the  First  Tennessee  Volunteers 
were  the  troops  landed  to  take  possession  of  Iloilo. 
Preparations  had  previously  been  made  by  the  insur- 
gents to  burn  the  city  when  such  an  operation  was  under- 
taken. With  hard  work,  some  fighting,  and  much  ex- 
posure to  fire,  the  troops  were  able  to  wrench  a portion 
of  Iloilo  proper  from  the  flames.  That  the  burning  of 
Iloilo  was  a deliberate  action  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
official  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  insurgent 
Provincial  Council,  which  were  subsequently  captured, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  they  left  the  town  the  food 
for  flames  in  order  not  to  see  it  flourish  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  but  full  of  ruin  and  debris.  In  due  course 
of  time  the  Eighteenth  Regulars  occupied  the  suburbs 
of  Iloilo,  none  of  which  was  burned.  We  remained  in 
a stage  of  siege  in  Iloilo  until  November  9,  1899.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  the  Eighteenth  Regulars  began 
the  movement  across  the  island  of  Panay,  which  ter- 
minated at  Capiz.  This  was  the  only  movement  the 
regiment  ever  made  across  the  island  of  Panay,  and 
the  instructions  regarding  protection  to  property  were 
as  stringent  as  they  could  be  made.” 

General  Hughes  says  that  the  movement  lasted  about 
one  month.  During  that  time  the  Eighteenth  Regulars 
touched  at  or  actually  occupied  forty-five  towns.  He 
continues:  ‘‘Not  a town  was  burned  during  the  whole 
of  the  movement.  There  were  three  small  Nipa  houses 
burned,  one  at  Leon  and  two  at  Passi,  but  although  an 
effort  was  made  to  ascertain  how,  why,  and  by  whom 
it  was  done,  the  result  was  only  a suspicion  that  our 
Chinese  carriers  had  done  it.  These  fires  did  not 
destroy  property  of  value  to  exceed  $12.  There  was 
also  an  old  deserted  shed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Aganano  burned  on  the  night  of  November  21st,  which 
was  evidently  incendiary  in  character,  and  an  order 
was  then  issued  to  capture  any  man  seen  setting  fire 
to  buildings,  even  if  shooting  was  necessary  in  so 
doing.  The  two  Nipa  houses  in  Passi  were  subse- 
quently burned,  but  it  occurred  during  the  night, 
while  detachments  were  occupying  them,  and  the 
origin  of  the  fires  could  not  be  determined.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  more  or  less  fighting  occurred 
about  Pavia,  Santa  Barbara,  Leon,  Alimodin,  Janiuay, 
Passi,  Sara  and  Dumarao,  those  towns  were  left  intact. 
It  has  thus  been  shown  that  the  Eighteenth  Regulars 
had  no  order  to  burn  all  towns  from  which  they  were 
attacked,  and  that  they  did  not  leave  ‘a  strip  of  land 
sixty  miles  wide  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
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over  which  the  traditionl  crow  could  not  have  flown 
without  provisions,’  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  did 
leave  the  country  uninjured,  the  towns  and  villages 
intact,  the  roads  improved,  bridges  rebuilt,  and  the 
500,000  natives  of  the  section  covered  were  left  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  rights.  I am 
totally  unable  to  imagine  in  what  way  the  author 
and  publishers  of  the  statement  under  consideration 
can  reconcile  it  with  the  facts.  That  the  facts  are  as 
stated  herein  I know,  for  I was  with  the  command, 
and  all  orders  and  instructions  were  given  by  me  and 
I was  fully  informed  as  to  what  was  done.  Personally, 
I care  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  to  permit  a mis- 
representation of  such  an  unenviable  character  regard- 
ing the  soldierly  conduct  of  the  Eighteenth  Regulars — - 
a regiment  with  an  unsullied  reputation — to  pass  with- 
out refutation  from  some  responsible  person  cognizant 
of  the  facts,  when  such  is  possible,  is  to  be  deplored. 
In  conclusion  I wish  to  say  that  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion, made  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  ‘ Marked  Severi- 
ties,’ is  without  foundation  in  fact,  and  untrue.” 


Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  the  special  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  “Herald,”  promptly  replied  to  General 
Hughes’  statements,  in  a letter  which  was  published 
by  that  paper  November  nth.  It  is  herewith  repro- 
duced : 


[Boston  “Herald,”  Nov.  11,  1902.] 

LONG  LIST  OF  CHARGES,  BUT  GEN- 
ERAL HUGHES’  DENIAL  COVERED 
ONLY  ONE. 

New  York,  Nov.  9,  1902. — The  War  Department, 
having  been  induced  by  the  Adams  committee  to 
investigate  the  death  of  Fr.  Augustine,  the  Filipino 
friar,  reports  that  it  was  the  “result  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  water  cure  by  United  States  soldiers.” 
The  charge  of  manslaughter  in  this  case  is  not  new, 
but  the  investigation  was  not  undertaken  until  the 
Lake  George  anti-imperialists  made  public  their  offer 
of  proof.  As  the  investigation  was  postponed  until 
this  late  day,  it  turns  out  that  the  volunteers  who 
administered  the  torture,  and  who  thereby  caused  the 
death  of  the  priest,  are  “now  out  of  the  service  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  military  justice.” 

This  is  not  a singular  conclusion  of  investigations 
of  charges  of  misconduct  in  the  Philippines.  Appar- 
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ently,  the  easiest  way  for  an  American  criminal  in 
the  Philippines  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  offenses 
is  to  come  home.  Here  he  is  absolutely  sheltered  from 
every  punishment  save  that  of  his  own  conscience. 

It  is  evident  from  the  despatch  which  announces  the 
result  of  this  investigation  that  the  charges  have  been 
proved,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  party  organ  in 
which  I read  it  that  the  headline  declares  that  they 
are  “apparently  sustained.” 

In  the  next  column  to  this  piece  of  news  is  a longer 
despatch,  which  is  headed:  “Defense  of  Philippine 
Army.”  This  despatch  contains  part  of  a letter  written 
by  General  Hughes  in  answer  to  an  extract  from  a letter 
which  I quoted  in  a letter  of  my  own  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  “Herald”  last  August.  The 
extract  is  as  follows: 

“The  Eighteenth  Regulars  marched  from  Iloilo,  in  the 
south,  to  Capiz,  in  the  north  of  Panay,  under  orders  to 
burn  every  town  from  which  they  were  attacked.  The 
result  was  they  left  a strip  of  land  60  miles  wide  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  through  which  the  tra- 
ditional crow  could  not  have  flown  without  provisions. 
That  is  what  burning  means  and  no  more.  It  is  not 
done  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  out  of  stern  necessity.” 

The  headline  means,  of  course,  that  this  is  an  assault 
upon  the  army,  or  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  the 
Philippines.  Therefore,  General  Hughes’  answer  is  a 
defense  of  the  army. 

General  Hughes  begins  his  answer  by  stating  that 
“the  letter  from  which  this  extract  was  taken  appears 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson.” 
This  statement  is  not  true.  The  extract  was  quoted 
by  me  from  a letter  written  in  the  Philippines.  I pre- 
sented it  with  a statement  that  I had  reason  to  believe 
that  it  justly  expressed  the  views  of  the  army. 

This  seems  to  have  misled  the  authors  of  the  Storey- 
Codman  pamphlet,  who  mention  the  writer  of  the 
letter  as  “an  officer.”  He  is  not  an  officer.  He  went 
to  the  Philippines  as  an  investigator,  possessing,  I am 
informed,  the  humane  disposition  common  to  the 
American  citizen.  He  yielded,  however,  to  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  his  surroundings.  He  lived  with  the 
army,  and,  in  the  letter  from  which  I quoted,  he  wrote 
in  defense  of  the  army  against  the  assaults  of  philan- 
thropists and  other  milksops,  incidentally  declaring 
that  the  authorities  at  Washington  are  responsible  for 
whatever  inhumanities  were  practised. 

To  be  perfectly  fair,  I shall  quote  his  words.  He  says: 
“If,  after  calm  deliberation,  the  American  people 
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become  satisfied  that  the  conditions  imposed  here  by 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  are  unendurable, 
let  them  demand  a reckoning  of  that  party  The 
administration  has  not  been  sitting  in  darkness.  The 
department  of  war  must  have  known  what  has  been 
going  on.  If  it  has  not,  it  can  hardly  put  forward 
so  gross  a dereliction  of  its  duty  as  an  excuse  for  what 
has  been  done.  Let  the  opposition  keep  its  eyes  on 
the  men  in  Washington.  Then,  if  there  is  any  blood 
to  be  shed  as  payment  for  maladministration,  it  will 
not  be  the  vicarious  blood  of  men  who  have  honestly 
and  bravely  done  their  duty  as  they  saw  it.” 

This  man,  who  had  started  out  as  an  investigator, 
had  become  a partizan,  not  of  the  army,  but  of  the 
offenders  in  the  army.  In  other  words,  he  had  ranged 
himself  with  the  officials  at  Washington  who  have  all 
along  insisted  that  the  United  States  army  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  culprits  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  any 
citizen  who  objects  to  the  culprit  and  his  crimes  is 
consequently  an  enemy  of  the  army. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  extract  which  I have  quoted 
that  the  writer  defends  the  burnings  as  necessary. 
The  whole  letter,  indeed,  is  a plea  for  the  torturers, 
and  the  writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  defend  General 
Smith’s  order  to  “Kill  and  burn!  Kill  and  bum! 
The  more  you  kill,  and  the  more  you  bum,  the  more 
you  please  me.” 

He  says  that  this  only  meant,  “Attack  the  enemy 
wherever  you  see  him,  and  destroy  all  his  supplies  and 
quarters,”  adding,  “very  uncomfortable  for  the  enemy, 
to  be  sure;  but  army  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
purpose  of  war  is  to  make  the  enemy  uncomfortable.” 
The  war  in  Samar,  he  thought,  was  “simply  a war  of 
exceptional  severity.”  This  view  is  substantially  that 
which  is  now  defended  by  Generals  Chaffee  and  Wheaton 
in  their  annual  reports. 

The  whole  letter  is  very  rich  in  illustration  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  its  writer  had  lived.  It  was  a 
bloodthirsty  production,  but  it  was  not  an  attack  upon 
the  army,  as  General  Hughes  seems  to  assume ; on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a defense  of  acts  and  of  culprits  that 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  have  condemned. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  General  Hughes’  answer, 
or  comment,  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
Eighteenth  Regular  Infantry,  for  whose  high  character 
and  honorable  record  he  vouches.  For  my  indirect 
share  in  this  injustice  I am  heartily  sorry,  but  I can- 
not help  believing  that  the  main  charge,  that  of 
general  burning,  is  true,  and  that  the  author  of  the 
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defense  of  killing  and  burning  was  simply  mistaken 
as  to  the  guilty  regiment.  General  Hughes  confines 
himself,  as  he  had  the  right  to  do,  to  answering  the 
charge  made  against  the  Eighteenth  Regulars. 

In  his  letter  to  the  War  Department,  General  Hughes 
states  that  he  went  with  this  regiment  across  the  island 
of  Panay  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  that  this  was  the  only 
trip  of  that  kind  which  the  regiment  made.  The  date 
itself  is  incompatible  with  wholesale  burning  during 
this  march.  It  was  before  General  Hughes  him- 
self began  the  application  of  severer  methods.  But, 
although  it  is  probably  true  that  the  Eighteenth  did 
not  do  the  burning  described  in  the  quoted  extract, 
it  does  not  follow  that  no  such  burning  was  done  later 
in  the  war,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  people 
of  Panay  suffered  greatly  from  the  rule  of  General 
Hughes  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  selection  for  answer  of  this 
particular  charge,  out  of  all  the  charges  contained  in 
the  Storey-Codman  pamphlet,  is  suggestive.  Before 
that  charge  was  reached  in  due  order  of  reading  116 
pages  of  accusations  and  proofs  were  passed  over. 
It  was  charged,  for  example,  in  this  pamphlet,  that 
four  prisoners  of  war  were  shot  down  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  under  the  instigation  of  Captain  Bishop,  and 
that  investigation  was  suppressed;  that  Major  Metcalf 
shot  an  unarmed  prisoner;  that  General  Funston  or- 
dered prisoners  shot;  and  that  the  investigation  which 
took  place  on  the  Metcalf  charge  was  carried  on  in  the 
islands  after  most  of  the  witnesses  were  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  charge  against  Funston  was  ignored. 

On  page  27  of  the  pamphlet  appears  the  following, 
taken  from  an  interview  with  a member  of  Congress 
who  had  visited  the  Philippines: 

“You  never  hear  of  any  disturbance  in  northern 
Luzon;  and  the  secret  of  its  pacification  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  secret  of  the  pacification  of  the  archi- 
pelago. They  never  rebel  in  northern  Luzon  because 
there  isn’t  anybody  there  to  rebel.  The  country  was 
marched  over  and  cleaned  out  in  a most  resolute  man- 
ner. The  good  Lord  in  heaven  only  knows  the  number 
of  Filipinos  that  were  put  under  ground.  Our  soldiers 
took  no  prisoners,  they  kept  no  records;  they  simply 
swept  the  country,  and,  wherever  and  whenever  they 
could  get  hold  of  a Filipino,  they  killed  him.  The 
women  and  children  were  spared,  and  may  now  be 
noticed  in  disproportionate  numbers  in  that  part  of 
the  island.’’ 

“Thus,”  comment  the  pamphleteers,  “did  we  pro- 
tect the  ‘ patient  . . . millions.’  ” 
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“It  is  an  officer  of  historic  name,  then  serving  in 
the  Philippines,  whose  wife,  at  his  request,  wrote  to 
the  Philadelphia  ‘Ledger’  a letter,  which  was  published 
November  u,  1901,  and  in  which  the  writer  said: 

“‘The  present  war  is  no  bloodless  fake,  opera  bouffe 
engagement.  Our  men  have  been  relentless,  have 
killed  to  exterminate  men,  women,  and  children,  pris- 
oners and  captives,  active  insurgents  and  suspected 
people,  from  lads  of  ten  up,  an  idea  prevailing  that  the 
Filipino  was  little  better  than  a dog,  a noisome  rep- 
tile in  some  instances,  whose  best  disposition  was  the 
rubbish  heap.  Our  soldiers  have  pumped  salt  water 
into  men  “to  make  them  talk,”  have  taken  prisoners 
of  people  who  held  up  their  hands  and  peacefully 
surrendered,  and,  an  hour  later,  without  an  atom  of 
evidence  to  show  that  they  were  even  insurrectos, 
stood  them  up  on  a bridge,  and  shot  them  down  one 
by  one  to  drop  into  the  water  below  and  float  down 
as  examples  to  those  who  found  their  bullet-loaded 
corpses.’  ” 

We  have  also  the  Brown  case,  to  which  I have  more 
than  once  referred,  the  substance  of  the  accusation 
being  that  Mr.  Root  deceived  Mr.  Lodge’s  committee 
by  suppressing  the  fact  of  the  commutation  of  the 
sentence  passed  upon  an  officer  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  manslaughter. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  any  more  of  the 
charges  which  are  stated  in  the  116  pages  that  pre- 
cede the  charge  which  the  War  Department  seems  to 
have  selected  for  answer.  Has  it  no  answer  to  make 
to  the  others?  and  will  it  rest  content  with  General 
Hughes’  statement  that  it  was  not  the  Eighteenth 
Regulars  who  burned  over  Panay,  from  Iloilo  to  Capiz? 
Who,  then,  is  responsible? 

In  his  letter  General  Hughes  does  not  explain  that 
two  years  after  he  and  the  Eighteenth  had  crossed  the 
island,  he  had  or  thought  that  he  had,  cause  to  treat 
the  people  with  much  greater  severity  than  he  had 
formerly  shown.  It  was  in  September,  1901,  that 
General  Hughes  received  the  letter  from  General  Chaffee 
which  contained  the  significant  suggestion: 

“While  I do  not  urge  inhuman  treatment  of  any 
person  in  these  islands,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  stern 
and  inflexible.”  And  it  was  then  that  General  Hughes 
became  “ stiff er.”  On  this  subject  he  testified  before 
the  Lodge  committee  as  follows: 

“ General  Hughes — The  policy  became  stiffer  as  we 
went  along,  as  it  naturally  would  in  any  operations 
with  that  people. 
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“ Senator  Hale — It  became  what? 

“General  Hughes — Stiffer;  and  in  this  way:  In  the 
first  campaign,  or  the  first  summer,  you  might  say,  we 
started  out  to  contend  with  a united  force,  and  we 
attacked  it  and  pursued  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
you  would  do  in  any  civilized  country — no  harm  to 
non-combatants;  everything  we  got  paid  for,  if  they 
could  prove  property,  etc.  They  were  notified,  how- 
ever, before  that  campaign  was  over,  owing  to  a few 
shots  that  were  fired  at  some  people  near  camp,  that 
if  that  sort  of  thing  was  practised,  that  if  they  allowed 
the  guerrillas  to  conceal  themselves  in  their  barrios 
and  towns  inside  our  lines  and  fire  on  our  detachments 
passing  through,  we  would  burn  the  place.  In  the 
course  of  time  there  were  quite  a number  of  fires  as 
the  result  of  that  practice. 

“ Senator  Rawlins — In  this  connection,  in  burning 
towns,  what  would  you  do?  Would  the  entire  town 
be  destroyed  by  fire  or  would  only  offending  portions 
of  the  town  be  burned? 

“ General  Hughes — -I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  had 
a case  of  burning  what  you  would  call  a town  in  this 
country,  but  probably  a barrio  or  sitio;  probably  a 
half  dozen  houses,  native  shacks,  where  the  insurrectos 
would  go  in  and  be  concealed,  and  if  they  caught  a 
detachment  passing  they  would  kill  some  of  them. 

“ Senator  Rawlins — What  did  I understand  you  to 
say  would  be  the  consequences  of  that? 

“ General  Hughes — They  usually  burned  the  village. 

“ Senator  Rawlins — All  of  the  houses  in  the  village? 

“General  Hughes— Yes;  every  one  of  them. 

“ Senator  Rawlins — What  would  become  of  the  in- 
habitants ? 

“General  Hughes — That  was  their  lookout.” 

So  we  see  that  General  Hughes  himself  testifies  to 
wholesale  burnings  two  years  after  the  march  of  the 
Eighteenth  across  the  island.  He  has  merely  stated 
that  the  Eighteenth  was  not  the  guilty  regiment  in 
1899.  The  writer  of  the  letter  from  which  I took  the 
objectionable  extract  speaks  very  highly  of  General 
Hughes’  own  severity,  saying: 

“It  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  the 
use  of  the  water  cure  began.  There  is  nothing  very 
mysterious  about  it;  it  is  simply  a mild  form  of  tor- 
ture, consisting  of  inserting  a tube,  generally  of  bam- 
boo, in  the  subject’s  mouth  and  pouring  in  water  until 
he  signifies  his  willingness  to  speak.  A man  who  has 
had  the  curiosity  to  try  it  says  that  the  sensation 
resembles  drowning.  . . . There  is  probably  no 
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island  in  the  archipelago  where  it  was  used  oftener  and 
with  better  effect  than  in  Panay. 

“When  General  Hughes  began  his  vigorous  campaign 
Panay  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  islands;  to-day  it  is 
one  of  the  best.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
these  conditions  are  due  to  the  stern  measures  adopted 
to  crush  out  guerrilla  warfare  and  ladronism.” 

General  Hughes  has  not  only  not  met  the  more  serious 
charge,  but  he  is  not  a first-rate  witness.  He  spoke  of 
the  “ unsullied  reputation  of  the  Eighteenth  Regulars.” 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Lodge  committee  (p.  655) 
he  said,  speaking  of  the  “ water  cure”: 

“I  have  read  a paper  since  I came  home  emanating 
from  Boston,  describing  it,  and  I can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Senator,  that  the  thing  was  not  practised  under  my 
command,  or  at  least  I think  I am  sufficiently  well 
advised  as  to  what  was  being  done  to  say  that  it  never 
was  practised  in  the  department  of  the  Visayas.  The 
best  information  I have  is  that  they  tried  it  in  one  case 
and  rejected  it.” 

This  testimony  was  given  on  the  nth  day  of  March, 
1902.  Writing  home,  November  25,  1900,  the  year 
when  General  Hughes  was  with  the  Eighteenth,  and 
when  he  was  acting  “in  exactly  the  same  way  as  you 
would  have  done  in  any  civilized  country,”  Charles  S. 
Riley,  sergeant  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Regiment,  descibed 
the  administration  of  the  “water  cure”  to  the  presi- 
dente  of  Igbaras.  The  story  was  denied  by  the  War 
Department  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  General 
Hughes  denies  the  truth  of  the  extract  which  I quoted. 

In  a letter  to  Professor  Bridgman,  of  Northampton, 
the  Department  said  that  the  matter  had  been  “looked 
into,”  and  that  the  officers  of  Sergeant  Riley’s  regiment, 
including  the  sergeant  himself,  had  said  that  no  officers 
or  soldiers  of  the  regiment  (the  Twenty-sixth)  took 
part  in  any  “‘water  cure’  proceedings.”  Therefore  it 
was  asserted  that  Riley  did  not  tell  the  truth,  just  as 
now  it  is  said  that  the  writer  of  the  quoted  extract 
does  not  tell  the  truth. 

It  was  indeed  not  true  that  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  administered  the  “water  cure”  to 
the  presidente ; the  guilty  persons  were  of  the  Eighteenth 
Regulars.  It  was  the  famous  Glenn  case,  and  here  is 
the  pamphlet’s  observation  on  the  case  and  some  of 
the  testimony  taken  before  the  Lodge  committee: 

“Thus  Riley  was  branded  as  a liar.  They  thought 
his  story  disposed  of,  yet  it  was  exactly  true.  It  will 
be  observed  that  he  did  not  say  in  his  letter  that  any 
member  of  his  regiment  took  part  in  the  torture.  He 
said  he  saw  it  administered,  and  he  did.  It  was  admin- 
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istered  by  men  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  by  command 
of  Captain  Glenn  of  the  regular  army.  Lieutenant 
Conger  was  in  charge  of  the  water  detail  and  Dr.  Lyon 
directed  it.  Did  not  General  Hughes  know  of  this  case? 
His  ignorance,  or  forgetfulness,  appears  the  more  extra- 
ordinary when  we  learn  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
Senator  Lodge’s  committee  that  Glenn  was  judge-advo- 
cate under  General  Hughes  of  the  Department  of  the 
Visayas  (Evidence,  p.  1528).  When  his  statement  was 
investigated,  he  told  the  commander  of  his  regiment  that 
he  had  seen  the  treatment  administered;  but  that  fact 
was  carefully  concealed  in  the  report. 

“Thus  a statement  exactly  true  was  made  to  appear 
false  by  a whitewashing  report,  and  this  shows  how 
much  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  War  Department 
investigations.  A system  by  which  the  charge  is  re- 
ferred substantially  to  the  party  accused  or  his  friends 
is  not  likely  to  elicit  the  truth. 

“Before  the  Senate  Committee  Riley  testified,  and 
his  testimony  was  confirmed,  that  the  presidente  was 
tied  and  placed  on  his  back  under  a water-tank  holding 
probably  100  gallons.  The  faucet  was  opened,  and  a 
stream  of  water  was  forced  down  or  allowed  to  run 
down  his  throat.  His  throat  was  held  so  he  could  not 
prevent  swallowing  the  water,  so  that  he  had  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  into  his  stomach.  He  was  directly 
under  the  faucet,  with  his  mouth  held  wide  open. 
When  he  was  filled  with  water,  it  was  forced  out  of 
him  by  pressing  a foot  on  his  stomach  or  else  with 
the  hands;  and  this  continued  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes.  A native  interpreter  stood  directly  over  this 
man  as  he  lay  on  the  floor,  and  kept  saying  some  one 
word  which  I should  judge  meant  ‘ confess  ’ or  1 answer.’  ” 
(Evidence,  Senate  document  205,  pages  1529  and  the 
following.  The  testimony  was  confirmed  by  that  of 
Privates  Smith  and  Davis,  Evidence,  pages  1538-1547 
and  1727-1736.) 

“When  this  unhappy  man  was  taken  down  and 
asked  more  questions,  he  again  refused  to  answer,  and 
then  was  treated  again.”  Evidence,  Senate  docu- 
ment 205,  page  1530: 

“Q. — In  front?  A. — Yes,  on  the  stone  walk.  They 
started  to  take  him  inside  the  building,  and  Captain 
Glenn  said:  ‘Don’t  take  him  inside.  Right  here  is  good 
enough.’  One  of  the  men  of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry 
went  to  his  saddle  and  took  a syringe  from  the  saddle- 
bag, and  another  man  was  sent  for  a can  of  water, 
what  we  call  a kerosene  can,  holding  about  five  gallons. 
He  brought  this  can  of  water  down  from  upstairs,  and 


then  a syringe  was  inserted  one  end  in  the  water  and 
the  other  end  in  his  mouth.  This  time  he  was  not  bound, 
but  he  was  held  by  four  or  five  men  and  the  water  was 
forced  into  his  mouth  from  the  can,  through  the 
syringe. 

“By  Senator  Burrows — Was  this  another  party?  A. 
— No,  this  was  the  same  man.  The  syringe  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  desired  effect,  and  the  doctor  ordered 
a second  one.  The  man  got  a second  syringe,  and  that 
was  inserted  in  his  nose.  Then  the  doctor  ordered 
some  salt,  and  a handful  of  salt  was  procured  and 
thrown  into  the  water.  Two  syringes  were  then  in 
operation.  The  interpreter  stood  over  him  in  the 
meantime  asking  for  this  second  information  that 
was  desired.  Finally  he  gave  in  and  gave  the  informa- 
tion that  they  sought,  and  then  he  was  allowed  to 
rise. 

“Q. — May  I ask  the  name  of  the  doctor?  A. — Dr. 
Lyons,  the  contract  surgeon. 

“Q. — An  American?  A. — Yes,  sir. 

“Private  Davis  testified  that  he  heard  Captain  Glenn 
give  the  order  to  burn  Igbaras,  a town  of  10,000  people; 
and  it  was  done.  All  this  the  War  Department  inves- 
tigation served  to  conceal.  The  subsequent  conviction 
of  Captain  Glenn  (now  major)  by  court-martial  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  What  confidence  can  we 
place  in  like  investigations?” 

There  is  such  a likeness  between  General  Hughes’ 
answer  to  the  extract  quoted  in  my  August  letter  and 
these  performances  of  the  War  Department  in  the 
Glenn  case  that  further  comment  on  the  former  seems 
to  be  unnecessary. 

It  is  fair  to  ask,  however,  if  this  abused  extract  is 
the  only  item  of  the  117  pages  of  the  pamphlet  which 
the  War  Department  feels  itself  able  to  answer. 


Henry  Loomis  Nelson. 
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